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CARDINAL WOLSEY AFTER HIS FALL. 
(Continued from page 228.) 
Arter Wolsey had resided for some time at the 
palace at Cawood, he settled to be installed in the 
Cathedral Church, according to the custom of his 
predecessors. When he was told that at the ceremony 
of the installation it was usual for the archbishop to 
walk on cloth, from St. James’s Chapel to the Minster, 
he “ made answer to the same in this wise : ‘ Although,’ 
quoth he, ‘that our predecessors went upon cloth right 
sumptuously, we do intend, God willing, to go afoot 
from thence without any such glory, in the vamps of 
our hosen. For I take God to be my very judge that 
I presume not to go thither for any triumph or vair 
glory, but only to fulfil the observance and rules of 
the Church, to which, as ye say, I am bound. And 
therefore I shall desire you all to hold you contented 
with my simplicity and also I command all my ser- 
vants to go as humbly, without any other sumptuous 
apparel than they be constantly used, and that is 
comely and decent to wear.’” Great preparations 
were made for the installation of the Cardinal, which 
never took place. He was arrested some days before 
that which was fixed for the ceremony. “Or ever I 
wade any further in this matter, I do intend to declare 
unto you what chanced him before this his last trouble 
at Cawood, as a sign or token given by God what 
should follow of his end, or of trouble which did 
shortly ensue, the sequel whereof was of no man then 
gage either premeditate or imagined. Therefore, 
cr as much as it is a notable thing to be considered, 
I will, (God willing,) declare it as truly as it chanced, 
according to my simple remembrance, at the which I 
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myself was present. My lord sitting at dinner upon 
Allhallown-day, in Cawood Castle, having at his 
board’s end divers of his most worthiest chaplains, 
sitting at dinner to keep him company for lack of 
strangers, ye shall understand, that my lord’s great 
cross of silver accustomably stood in the corner, at the 
table’s end, leaning against the tappet or hanging of 
the chamber. And when the table's end was taken 
up, and a convenient time for them to arise, in 
arising from the table, one Doctor Augustine, physi- 
cian, being a Venetian born, having a boisterous gown 
of black velvet upon him, as he would have come out 
at the table’s end, his gown overthrew the cross that 
stood there in the corner, and the cross trailing down 
along the tappet, it chanced to fall upon Doctor 
Bonner’s head, who stood among others by the tappst, 
making of curtsy to my lord, and with one of the 
points of the cross razed his head a little, that the 
blood ran down. The company standing there were 
greatly astonied with the chance. My lord sitting in 
his chair, looking upon them, perceiving the chance, 
demanded of me, being next him, what the matter 
meant of their sudden abashment; I showed him how 
the cross fell upon Doctor Bonner’s head. ‘ Hath it,’ 
quoth he, ‘drawn any blood?’ ‘Yea, forsooth, my 
lord,’ quoth 1, ‘as it seemeth me.’ W ith that he cast 
down his-head, looking very soberly upon me a good 
while without any word speaking ; at the last, quoth 
he (shaking of his head), ‘ Malum omen ;’ and there- 
with said grace, and rose from the table, and went 
into his bed-chamber, there lamenting, making his 
prayers. Now mark the signification, how my lord 
expounded this matter unto me afterward at Pomfret 
Abbey. First, ye shall understand, that the cross, 
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which belonged to the dignity of York, he understood 
to be himself; and Augustine, that overthrew the 
cross, he understood to be he that should accuse him, 
by means whereof he should be overthrown, The 
falling upon Master Bonner’s head, who was master of 
my lord's faculties and spiritual jurisdictions, who was 
dammified by the overthrowing of the cross by the 
physician, and the drawing of blood, betokened death, 
which shortly after came to pass; about the very same 
time of the day of this mischance, Master Walshe took 
his horse at the court gate, as nigh as it could be 
judged. And thus my lord took it for a very sign or 
token of that which after ensued, if the circumstance 
be ppeally considered and noted, although no man 
was there present at that time that had any knowledge 
of Master Walshe’s coming down, or what should 
follow. Wherefore, as it was supposed, that God 
showed him more secret knowledge of his latter days 
and end of his trouble than all men supposed; which 
appeared right well by divers talk that he had with 
me at divers times of his last end.” 

The narrative of Cavendish thus proceeds : “ The time 
drawing nigh of his stallation ; sitting at dinner, upon 
the + yey Sapese before Monday on the which he in- 
tended to be stalled at York, the Earl of Northumber- 
land and Master Walshe, with a great company of 
gentlemen, as well of the earl’s servants as of the 
country, which he had gathered together to accompany 
him im the king’s name, not knowing to what purpose 
or to what intent, came into the hall at Cawood, the 
officers sitting at dinner, and my lord not fully dined, 
but being at his fruits, nothing knowing of the earl’'s 
being in his hall. The first thing that the earl did, 
after he came into the castle, he commanded the 
gh to deliver him the keys of the gates, who would 
nm no wise deliver him the keys, although he were 
very roughly commanded in the king’s name to deliver 
them to one of the earl’s servants.” After some stout 
refusal on the part of the porter, “‘Well then,’ quoth 
the earl, ‘hold him a book,’ and commanded him to 
lay his hand upon the book, whereat the porter made 
some doubt, but being persuaded by the gentlemen 
there present, was contented, and laid his hand upon 
the book, to whom, quoth the earl, ‘ Thou shalt swear 
to keep well and truly these gates to the king our 
sovereign lord's use, and to do all such things as we 
shall command thee in the king’s name, being his 
highness’ commissioners, and as it shall seem to us at 
all times good, as long as we shall be here in this 
castle ; and that ye shall not let in nor out at these 

tes but such as ye shall be commanded by us, from 
time to time ;’ and upon this oath he received the keys 
at the earl’s and Master Walshe’s hands.” The Car- 
dinal, being apprised of the earl’s presence, received 
him with many courtesies, and at length led him into 
his own bedchamber. “And they being there all 
alone, save only I, that kept the door, according to my 
duty, being gentleman usher ; these two lords standing 
ata window by the began’ in my lord’s bedchamber, 
the earl trembling said, witha very faint and soft voice, 
unto my lord (laying his hand upon his arm), ‘ My 
lord, I arrest you of high treason.’ With which words 
i lord was marvellously astonied, standing both still 
along space without | further words. But at the 
last, quoth my lord, ‘What moveth you, or by what 
authority do you this ?’ ‘Forsooth, my lord,’ quoth the 
earl, ‘I have 2 commission to warrant me and my 
doing.’ ‘Where is your commission ?’ quoth my lord; 
“let me see it.’ ‘ Nay, sir, that you may not,’ quoth 
the earl. ‘Well then,’ quoth my lord, ‘I will not obey 
your arrest: for there hath been between some of your 
predecessors and mine great contentions and debate 
grown upon an ancient grudge, which may succeed in 
you, with like inconvenience, as it hath done heretofore. 
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Therefore, unless I see your authority and commission 
I will not obey you.’ Even as they were debating 
this matter between them in the chamber, so busy was 
Master Walshe in arresting of Doctor Augustine, the 
physician, at the door, within the portal, whom I heard 
say unto him, ‘Go in, then, traitor, or I shall make 
thee.’ And with that I opened the portal door, and 
the same being opened, Master Walshe thrust Dr. 
Augustine in before him with violence.” Subse- 
quently, Dr. Augustine was sent to London as a traitor, 
and the Earl of Northumberland removed with his 
great prisoner. Cavendish was sworn to certain articles 
before he was allowed to wait upon his fallen master ; 
but he remained with him to the end. “And so he 
(Northumberland) gave me a new oath, and then [ 
resorted to my lord, where he was in his chamber 
sitting in a chair, the tables being covered for him 
ready to go to dinner. But as soon as he perceived 
me coming in, he fell into such a woful lamentation, 
with such rueful terms and watery eyes, that it would 
have caused the flintiest heart to have relented and 
burst for sorrow. And as I and other could we 
comforted him; but it would not be.” ......., 
“* Howbeit,’ quoth he to me (calling me by my name), 
‘I am a true man, and therefore ye shall never receive 
shame of me for your service. I, perceiving his 
heaviness and lamentable words, said thus unto him: 
‘My lord, I nothing mistrust — truth; and for the 
same I dare and will be sworn before the king's person 
and his honourable council. Wherefore, (kneeling 
upon my knees before him, I said,) my lord, comfort 
yourseif and be of good cheer. The malice of your 
uncharitable enemies, nor their untruth, shall never 
prevail against your truth and faithfulness, for I doubt 
not but, coming to your answer, hope is such that 
ye shail so acquit and clear yourself of all their sur- 
mised and feigned accusations, that it shall be to the 
king’s contentation, and much to your advancement 
and restitution of your former dignity and estate.’ 
‘ Yea,’ quoth he, ‘if I may come to mine answer, I fear 
no man alive; for he liveth not upon the earth that 
shall look upon this face (pointing to his own face), 
shall be able to accuse me of any untruth; and that 
knoweth mine enemies full well, which will be an 
occasion that I shall not have indifferent justice, but 
they will rather seek some other sinister ways to 
destroy me.’ ‘Sir,’ quoth I, ‘ye need not therein 
doubt, the king being so much your good lord, as he 
hath always showed himself to be, in all your troubles.’ 
With that came up my lord’s meat ; and so we left our 
communication, I gave him water, and sat him down 
to dinner: with whom sat divers of the earl’s gentle- 
men, notwithstanding my lord did eat very little meat, 
but would many times burst out suddenly in tears, 
with the most sorrowfullest words that hath been 
heard of any woful creature. ..... The next day, 
being Sunday, my lord prepared himself to ride when 
he should be commanded; and after dinner, by that 
time that the earl had appointed all things in good 
order within the castle, it drew fast to night. There 
was assigned to attend upon him five of us, his own 
servants, and no more; that is to say, I, one chaplain, 
his barber, and two grooms of his chamber, and when 
he should go down the stairs out of the great chamber, 
my lord demanded for the rest of his servants ; the earl 
answered, that they were not far; the which he had 
inclosed within the chapel, because they should not 
disquiet his departure. ‘Sir, I pray you, ge my 
lord, ‘Jet me see them or ever I depart, or else I will 
never go out of this house.’ ‘Alack, my lord,’ quoth 
the a ‘they should trouble you ; therefore I beseech 
you to content yourself.’ ‘ Well,’ quoth my lord, ‘then 
will I not depart out of this house, but I will see them, 
and take my leave of them in this chamber.’ And his 
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servants being inclosed in the chapel, having under- 
standing of my lord’s departing away, and that they. 
should, not see him before his departure, began to 
grudge, and to make such a rueful noise, that the 
Commissioners doubting some tumult or inconvenience 
to arise by reason thereof, thought it good to let them 
pass out to my lord ; and that done, they came to him 
into the great chamber where he was, and there they 
kneeled down before him; among whom was not one 
dry eye, but pitifully lamented their master’s fall and 
trouble. To whom my lord gave comfortable words 
and worthy praises, for their diligent faithfulness and 
honest truth towards him, assuring them, that, what 
chance soever should happen unto him, he was a 
true man and a just to his sovereign lord. And thus 
with a lamentable manner, shaking each of them by 
the hands, was fain to depart, the night drew so fast 
upon them.” They rode on, in tribulation, till they 
arrived at Pomfret Castle, where they that night 
lodged. “The next day they removed with mr lord 
towards Doncaster, desiring that he might come thither 
by night, because the poeple followed him weeping 
and lamenting, and so they did nevertheless although 
he came in by torchlight, crying, ‘God save your 
grace, God save your grace, my good lord Cardinal.’ 
. ... And the next day we removed to Sheffield Park, 
where the Earl of Shrewsbury lay within the lodge, 
and all the way thitherward the people cried and 
lamented, as they did in all places as we rode before. 
esas *.mth And my lord being there, continued there 
eighteen days after; upon whom the earl appointed 
divers gentlemen of his servants to serve my lord, 
forasmuch as he had a small number of servants there 
toserve ; and also to see that he lacked nothing that 
he would desire, being served in his own chamber at 
dinner and supper, as honourably, and with as many 
dainty dishes, as he had most commonly in Fis own house 
being at liberty. And once every day the earl would 
resort unto him, and sit with him communing upon a 
bench in a great window in the gallery. And though 
the earl would heartily comfort him, yet would he lament 
80 piteously, that it would make the earl very sorry and 
heavy for his grief.” Shortly afterwards the Cardinal 
fell ill; and it is evident, from the cautions observed, 
that those about him suspected that he intended to poison 
himself. Ill as he was, the Earl of Shrewsbury put 
the fallen man under the charge of Sir William King- 
ston, the lieutenant of the Tower, when the king had 
sent for the Cardinal, with twenty-four of his guard ; 
and with this escort he departed on his last journey. 
“And the next day he took his journey with Master 
Kingston and the guard. And as soon as they espied 
their old master in such a lamentable estate, they 
lamented him with weeping eyes. Whom my lord 
took by the hands, and divers times, by the way, as he 
rode, 4 would talk with them, sometime with one, 
and sometime with another ; at night he was lodged 
at a house of the Earl of Shrewsbury’s, called Hard- 
wick Hall,* very evil at ease. The next day he rode 
to Nottingham, and there lodged that night, more 
sicker, and the next day we rode to Leicester Abbey ; 
and by the way he waxed so sick that he was divers 
times likely to have fallen from his mule ; and being 
night before we came to the abbey of Leicester, where 
at his coming in at the gates the abbot of the place 
with all his convent met him with the light of | 
torches; whom they right honourably received wit 

great reverence. To whom my lord said, ‘Father 
Abbot, I am come hither to leave my bones among 
you ;’ whom they brought on his mule to the stairs foot 
of his chamber, and there alighted, and Master King- 
ston then took him by the arm, and led him up the 
stairs; who told me afterwards that he never carried 


* Not the Hardwick of Derbyshire, but of Nottinghamshire, 
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so heavy a burden in all his life. And as soon as he 
was in his chamber, he went incontinent to his bed, 
very sick. This was upon Saturday at night; and 
there he continued sicker and sicker. 

(To be continued.] 





STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA. 
(Continued from page 226.} 

We have mentioned the number of letters trans- 
mitted by the Hugh Lindsay in 1836, and while that 
vessel was employed in making experimental voyages. 
In 1783, according to one of the daily newspapers of 
that date, an overland mail brought twenty private 
letters in addition to the public despatches. On an 
average of several years prior to 1836, the number of 
letters annually received and despatched from the 
several presidencies of India, and from Ceylon, was 
300,000. With increased certainty, rapidity, and fre- 
quency of transmission, the number had risen to 
616,796 in 1840, and to 840,070 in 1841. Mr. Rowland 
Hill could scarcely desire a better illustration of his 
principles of Post-office ne but in this instance 
the postage is high. The Hugh Lindsay in 1836 con- 
veyed a few hundred newspapers, but the number sent 
from India to Europe last year is believed to have ex- 
ceeded 80,000 ; above 250,000 were received there from 
Europe ; and it is thought that the number both ways, 
for 1842, will amount to 400,000.* In this enumera- 
tion each cover is counted as one, though it may 
contain several newspapers. 

Availing themselves of the certainty and regularity 
of communication, several of the principal newspapers 
of India publish a monthly summary for circulation in 
Europe, containing the news from all parts of the 
East up to the time of the steamer starting. There 
are such monthl yeh po at Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, and Ceylon, and altogether about five thou- 
sand are despatched to England by each steamer for 
Suez. They will be found extremely interesting to 
the English reader, and no news-room should be 
without one of these concise summaries of Indian in- 
telligence. They will tend materially to strengthen 
the interest which is felt in England for all that 
affects that vast monument of English power and 
influence, which has grown gradually from the - 
session of a trading fort, to the dominion, more or Jess 
supreme, over a hundred and fifty millions of the 
human race, the administration of a system of finance 
which raises an annual revenue of 15,000,000/., and 
the maintenance of an army of two hundred thousand 
men. Besides the large number of London and other 
newspapers circulated in India, four of the principal 
Indian a supply their readers gratuitously 
with a monthly newspaper, carefully prepared in 
London at a considerable expense. There is, besides, 
a monthly newspaper for India prepared in London, 
which is unconnected with any of the Indian journals ; 
and one is published in London for circulation in 
England, which gives a monthly summary of Indian 
news immediately after the arrival of the overland mail. 
Every one who has connections in the colonies which do 
not enjoy the means of regular and certain communica- 
tion with the mother-country has experienced the pain 
and annoyance arising from this circumstance. Letters 
and newspapers occasionally arrive several weeks before 
others are received which were transmitted some time 
before. Under such a system, the strongest ties at 
length become weakened; while the colony and its 
interests remain comparatively unknown. A rapid 
intercourse, effected by a line of steamers, would bring 
these distant interests within the range of general ob- 
servation ; and they would assume the distinctness and 

* ‘ Bombay Times,’ April 1. 
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minence to which they are of right entitled. In 
the case of India, a great revolution has been effected 
in the character of those who now proceed to pass the 
best part of their lives in that country. The interests 
of home are not obliterated by the uncertainty and 
slowness of intercourse ; and in the midst of the jungles, 
a@ man may be as well informed on the leading topics 
of the day in England as the daily frequenter of a 
news-room here. Besides newspapers, reviews and 
magazines, and new works generally, are also de- 
Samy in boxes of a certain size which will admit 
of their being slung on each side of a camel. 

The mails for India are made up in London on the 
last day of the month, and on the 4th; the former 
being sent by the steamer from Falmouth, and the 
latter through France to Marseille, and onward to 
Malta, whence the Falmouth steamer comare them to 
Alexandria. The arrival of the English mail at 
either of the three Presidencies is usually by far the 
most interesting event of the month. The ‘ Bombay 
Times,’ in its ‘Monthly Summary’ dated April Ist, 
has _ graphically Reaaribed the scene which occurs 
at that place. At the extremity of one of the pro- 
wontories of the island there is a lighthouse ninety 
feet high, and, with its elevated base, it has an alti- 
tude of one hundred and twenty feet. At a distance 
of twenty or twenty-five miles out at sea it is an in- 
teresting land-mark ; and from its summit vessels may 





be descried at a great distance. As soon as they 
appear in the horizon, and their number can be ascer- 
tained, it is announced by signals at the lighthouse, 
which are repeated from a number of signal-posts, 
one or more of which are visible from nearly every 
house in the island. When the time for the arrival of 
the Suez steamer. approaches, the lighthouse and 
signal-posts are watched with the greatest anxiety. 
A steamer is seen from the lighthouse, and the flag 
denoting that class of vessel is instantly hoisted; but 
there are steamers from the Indus, the Persian Gulf, 
and Surat, and it is uncertain whether it is the steamer 





from Suez or one of these. The doubt cannot be 
solved for another hour; but if it be the one from 
Suez, an immense red flag, fifteen feet long, with 
three white crosses on it, is immediately hoisted. A 
couple of hours elapses, and the vessel is visible to 
every one; and now business is at a stand until she 
reaches the roadstead. Boats push off, and she is| 
boarded by persons from the newspaper-offices, who | 
obtain a list of the passengers, particulars of the | 
voyage, &c. In ten or fifteen minutes after the mails 
are landed, the ‘ peons,’ or messengers attached to the 
two newspaper establishments whose proprietors join 
in the expense of the publication, obtain from the 
Post-office the monthly newspaper prepared in London 
and sent wet from the press on the day the mails were 
thade up. Copies are forwarded in separate packages 
through France, so that no delay may take place in 
their delivery at Bombay and the other Presidencies. 
Ten ora dozen native ‘ peons,’ each under an ‘ hayildar’ 
or serjeant, are attached to each of the newspaper- 
offices. Their costume is novel, that of the ‘havildar ’ 
being smarter than the rest. All a an umbrella 
or Chinese ‘ chittery’ as a protection either against the 
rain or the heat. As soon as the papers ar» folded, 
these newsmen are seen hurrying with them in all 
directions. About forty ‘peons’ are employed by the 
Bombay Post-office, and shortly afterwards they are 
also eppally on the alert. The letters are enclosed in 
from fifty to sixty boxes, about two feet long by one 
and a half wide. Part of them are of wood lined with 
tin, but those which are transmitted through France 




















are of tin entirely, and fastened by a spring in such a 
way that they cannot be opened except by force. | 
Blacksmiths are in attendance at the Post-office to 
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effect this. ‘The editor of the ‘ Bombay Times’ sug- 
gests that they should be of copper or zinc, with 
patent locks, which might be frequently changed; as 
the tin boxes become rusted, and pe ers are frequently 
injured, At Ceylon, Madras, and Calcutta, the arrival 
of the monthly mail from England excites the same 
degree of interest. 
ombay is at present the central point of commu- 
nication between India and Europe. The communi- 
cation between London and Calcutta is effected in six 
weeks, instead of as many months; and with Bombay in 
ten or twelve days less; and on one occasion (in August 
last) in thirty-one days and five hours. Powerful 
steamers will be established during the present year, 
by which the letters to Calcutta and Madras will be 
forwarded, instead of by dak across the peninsula. One 
of the North American steamers has just made the voy- 
age from Halifax to Liverpool in ten days and three 
hours, so that it is actually possible to traverse a portion 
of the globe between 63° 38’ west longitude and 72° 
57’ east longitude in the space of six weeks, passing at 
the same time through Liverpool and London. As the 
Australian colonies increase in wealth and population, 
they will naturally become desirous of connecting 
themselves with the mother-country by the East India 
line of steam-navigation ; and the Cape of Good Hope, 
with the Mauritius, might also be placed in connection 
with it. The system of steam communication in the 
Eastern hemisphere would be complete if Singapore, 
Ceylon, and the island of Socotra, at the mouth of the 
Red Sea, were made grand points of rendezvous for 
steamers. Lines of steamers from Canton, the Eastern 
Archipelago, and the colonies of Australia would make 
Singapore their centre of European communication ; 
those from Calcutta and Madras would for the same 
urpose be connected with Ceylon; and those froin 
ombay, the Cape, and the Mauritius would join the 
grand Tine at the island of Socotra. New Zealand 
might perhaps be more advantageously connected, vid 
the Isthmus of Panama, with the line of steamers 
already established between England, the West Indies, 
and the ports on the Gulf of Mexico. Some time or 
other there is every probability that such a plan will 
be in active operation. 

We have given in the previous part of this article a 
view of Suez from the sea. The town derives its sole 
importance from its situation at the head of the western- 
most gulf or arm in which the northern extremity of 
the Red Sea terminates, which renders it the point of 
communication between India and Europe ; and it is 
the port where a large concourse of oe annually 
embark for Mecca. Suez is not of older date than the 
early part of the sixteenth century; but the import- 
ance of the situation as a place of transit has always 
caused the existence of a city in the neighbourhood. 
The population of Suez consists of about twelve hun- 
dred Mohammedans and a hundred and fifty Chris- 
tians. The place is poorly built and destitute of fresh 
water, and there is no fertile land in the vicinity. A 
bazaar, or street of shops, is tolerably well supplied 
with goods from Cairo, and there are several khans, or 
inns built around large courts; but the houses are 
generally of mean appearance. A commodious hotel 
has been established by Mr. Waghorn for the pas- 
sengers to and from England and India. The town 
is surrounded by a poor wall on three sides, and there 
is a harbour and a good quay on the seaward side. It 
is about seventy miles from Cairo, between which 
place and Suez there are seven station-houses erected 
at the expense of the Bombay Steam Committee, and 
which are rented by Messrs. Hill and Co. of the Pacha 
of Egypt. The journey is performed in two-wheeled 
vans, with a sort of tilt cover, prt | four persons 
each. An omnibus has been just started which carries 
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six persons in summer and eight in winter. A light | and dromedaries are employed to transport the lug- 
sedan is also used, slung upon poles, and carried by! gage. The number of passengers by each of the 
two donkeys, one before and the other behind. Both | Bombay steamers varies from thirty to seventy each 
horses and donkeys are used for the saddle ; and camels) way. 











(Hamburgh, from tne Alster._ 





HAMBURGH. 


Tue Great Fire of London, the Burning of Moscow, 
or the Earthquake at Lisbon in 1750, are the only 
events in modern history which afford a fitting com- 
parison to the recent conflagration at Hamburgh. 
The most remarkable facts connected with the com- 
mercial history of this important city have already 
been given (No. 446); and the misfortune which has 
just befallen it is a favourable opportunity for noticing 
some other portions of its general history. In another 
number we shall give an account, from authentic 
sources, of the great fire which has deprived between 
a fourth and a fifth of the entire population of house 
and home, and rendered them for a time dependent on 
the sympathies of civilized men in every part of the 
world. 

In the ninth century Charlemagne had pushed his 
conquests to the bauks of the Elbe, and as the still 
pagan inhabitants did not submit very willingly to his 
sword, he selected a somewhat elevated spot about 
seventy-five miles from the German Ocean, on the 
north bank of the Elbe and east bank of the Alster, 
and laid the foundations of atown. This was Ham- 
burgh, which, by the twelfth century, had become a 
place of considerable trade, and would have been still 
more flourishing if the Elbe and the German Ocean 
had not been infested by robbers and pirates, who 
harassed the commerce on which its prosperity mainly 
depended. Hamburgh has the merit of having freed 








the Elbe and neighbouring seas from these lawless vaga- 


bonds. At the very period when our king John was 
practising something very like piracy in the English 
Channel, the citizens of Hamburgh were plannin 
the means of freeing the seas from the robbers an 
irates who obstructed the rising commerce of Europe. 
or this purpose, in 1239 they concluded an alliance 
with the inhabitants of Ditmarsch, at that time inde- 
pendent, and those of the land of Hadeln; and two 
years afterwards Lubeck joined in this confederacy, 
which carried its objects into effect by maintaining 
ships and soldiers to clear the coasts between the Elbe 
and the Trave, and the waters from Hamburgh to the 
ocean. This was the origin of the Hanseatic League, 
which played so conspicuous a part in the commercial 
history of the middle ages. Brunswick joined the two 
other cities in 1247, and was constituted a staple, that 
is, certain commodities could only be bought and sold 
there. A commercial route was opened overland from 
Brunswick to Italy, which then enjoyed the trade to 
the Levant and India. Hamburgh and Lubeck thus 
became the emporia for the produce of the East, of the 
south of Europe, and the manufactures of Italy and Ger- 
many, which were distributed in the various countries 
of the north of Europe in exchange for their raw pro- 
duce. To carry on such a trade with advantage the 
Hansards established a large number of trading fac- 
tories, and amongst others was one in London, which 
afterwards became known as the Steel-yard. It was 
situated between Thames-street and the river, a little 
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to the east of Dowgate. Fora long period the Hans- 
ards were very numerous and enjoyed important 
commercial privileges. England was not then suffi- 
ciently wealthy to carry on the commerce of the 
country with native capital. 

Until the fifteenth century the town was confined 
between the Elbe and the east bank of the Alster, but 
the population increasing, especially from immigration 
of refugees from the Netherlands, the west bank of 
the latter river began to be built upon. This part is 
distinguished as the New Town. The repeated wars 
in Germany, to the close of the eighteenth century, 
had rather the effect of promoting the prosperity of 
Hamburgh than otherwise. It still continued the 
chief seat of commerce in the north of Europe, and at 
the commencement of the present century might justly 
be regarded as one of the most flourishing and opulent 
cities on the Continent. Its misfortunes commenced 
with the occupation of Hanover by the French in 1803. 
They seized Cuxhaven, at the mouth of the Elbe, to 

revent English ships coming up the river, and the 

nglish closely blockaded the whole coast, so that 
commerce was paralyzed, and that direct maritime 
intercourse with so many countries, on which Ham- 
burgh depended for its prosperity, was completely in- 
terrupted. The French also laid the inhabitants under 
contribution. In 1806 Hamburgh was occupied by a 
large French corps under Marshal Mortier, and com- 
ae to raise a sum of 640,000/. as a ransom for 

nglish goods in the warehouses of the merchants. 
The Treaty of Tilsit did not make any great difference 
in its real state, as it enjoyed only the shadow of its 
former independence, and was not exempt from the 
requisitions of the French generals. Napoleon’s 
Berlin and Milan decrees, to destroy British commerce, 
ruined the little remaining trade; and the sacrifices 
which had been made for the preservation of English 
merchandise and colonial produce, in a former year, 
now proved unavailing, and all articles of this descrip- 
tion were either confiscated or burnt. At the end of 
1810 Hamburgh was incorporated with the French 
ore as the capital of the department of the mouth 
of the Elbe. Its fate as a great centre of commerce 
appeared now to be sealed; but the very earliest op- 
portunity of regaining independence was eagerly 
seized, and when the Russians appeared at the gates 
of Hamburgh early in 1813, and the French evacuated 
the town, the old constitution was joyfully restored. 
Unfortunately the Russians were unable to maintain 
their position, and the French again entered, and, as 
might be expected under such circumstances, punished 
the inhabitants for the alacrity which they had shown 
in greeting the arrival of the Russian troops. The 
citizens were treated with a degree of severity which 
excited indignation as well as sympathy, and were 
called upon for a contribution of 2,000,000/. sterling. 
During the siege of the town, which subsequently too 
place, forty thousand of the inhabitants were driven 
out of the town in the depth of winter, and the French 
seized the treasure at the Bank, amounting to 700,000/., 
thus destroying for some time the source of future 
credit when happier times arrived. The town was 
not relieved until May, 1814, and on the 26th the con- 
stitution was once more restored. The indemnity 
obtained from France at the peace was very inadequate. 
The misfortunes which Hamburgh experienced up to 
the close of the war are now fortunately only matters 
of history. The public spirit of the citizens and the 
favourable commercial position which Hamburgh 
enjoys enabled it to regain more than its former pros- 
perity. We trust that in a similar way it will more 
than recover from the effects of its recent misfortune. 

The site which Hamburgh occupies is nearly an 
eval, about four miles in circumference, On the north 
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the Alster forms an extensive basin, about a thousand 
feet in length, which is used for boating-parties. On 
the south of this basin stand the best-built houses in 
the city. This place is called the Ladies’ Walk, and is 
planted with trees. The walk is continued to the 
ramparts, which, since the peace, have been laid out 
as a public garden and promenades, with a carriage- 
way for three carriages abreast all round. North of 
the basin above mentioned, which is formed by the 
Inner Alster, is another, farther north, formed by the 
Outer Alster, the banks of which are occupied by 
the handsome residences of many of the merchants, 
Six miles west of Hamburgh is another favourite spot, 
where the most opulent persons in the city have their 
country-houses. The Elbe admits vessels drawing 
fourteen feet water at all times, and those of eigh- 
teen feet at spring-tides. The old town contains 
many canals, which are supplied chiefly by the 
Elbe, but partly by the Alster, and are filled with 
water each tide. Almost all the warehouses are close 
to these canals. The streets, like most of the old 
towns of the Continent, are narrow and gloomy; and 
the general a of the place by no means cor- 
responds to the idea which its commercial importance 
naturally excites. The houses are old-fashioned, and 
many of them are either built of wood entirely, or 
contain a large ——- of timber. At the same time 
they are not particular y picturesque, and, as observed 
in our former notice o * seer mec. 9 few of the public 
buildings are very remarkable for their architecture 
or history. The streets in the ‘new town’ are broader 
and more regular; but the still newer town which 
will shortly arise will no doubt exhibit great improve- 
ments, 

Until 1768 the kings of Denmark claimed the 
sovereignty of Hamburgh as Counts of Holstein, 
and its rights as a state of the empire were re- 
cognised in 1618, though it did not obtain a seat or 
a vote in the diet. Hamburgh frequently paid large 
sums to avert attacks from Denmark: but the con- 
clusion of a treaty with the House of Holstein in 1768 
put an end to its claims ; and in 1770 it was confirmed 
In its rights as a free city of the empire. The arch- 
bishops of Bremen claimed the cathedral and the pro- 
perty belonging to it, but it was assigned to Sweden in 
1648, and afterwards passed to Hanover with the duchy 
of Bremen. In 1802 the cathedral and its property 
were finally secured to Hamburgh. On the 8th of 
June, 1815, Hamburgh joined the Germanic confede- 
ration as a free Hanseatic city. The constitution con- 
sists of a senate, which acts under certain popular 
limitations. The senate, which is composed of four 
burgomasters and twenty-four senators, with four syn- 
dics and four secretaries, has the executive power, and 
the sole right of proposing laws; but no laws can be 
made and no taxes imposed without the consent of the 
citizens in common hall. The citizens are divided 
into five parishes, each of which chooses thirty-six 
members to the council of one hundred and eighty, 
consisting—1l. of fifteen elders, who are the guar- 
dians of the laws, and have the affairs of the churches 
and the poor under them; 2. of forty-five deacons, 
nine from each parish, who with the elders form the 
council of sixty; and, 3. of twenty-four subdeacons 
from each parish: all these are obliged to appear in 
the common hall, where at least two hundred citizens 
must be present. From this council is chosen the 
board of sixty, and out of that the fifteen elders or 
aldermen. Only the senators and the elders receive 
salaries. For the administration of justice there are 
various tribunals. In the last resort the decision is 
with the High Court of Appeal for all the free cities 
sitting at Liibeck. In the German diet Hamburgh 
has one vote in the deliberations, but in the select 
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council it has a vote only in common with Liibeck, 


Bremen, and Frankfort. Its contingent to the army 
of the Confederation is one thousand two hundred 
and ninety-eight men, and its contribution to the 
general fund five hundred florins per annum. It has 
also a burgher guard of nine thousand infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery. The territory of Hamburgh comprises 
an area of about one hundred and fifty square miles 
(including the city), and contains a population of one 
hundred and forty thousand, the population of Ham- 
burgh and its suburbs being about one hundred and 
twenty thousand. Lutheranism is the religion of the 
state, but all denominations enjoy toleration, with 
the exception of the Jews, who labour under several 
restrictions from which others are exempt. 

The intercourse of England with Hamburgh is now 
on a different footing from that on which it so long 
existed during the middle ages; but it is not less inti- 
mate or advantageous than it was centuries ago. In 
1837 one-third of the shipping which arrived at Ham- 
burgh was from the ports of this country, chiefly 
London and Hull. Their aggregate burden was one 
hundred and sixty thousand tons, the proportion for 
steam-boats being sixty-seven thousand five hundred 
tons. There is always a large quantity of British 
manufactured goods in the warehouses at Hamburgh. 

[To be continued.) 





SUFFERINGS OF THE PARTY COMPOSING 
CAPTAIN GREY’S EXPEDITION OF DIS- 
COVERY IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

(Continued from page 219.) 


13th.—Ar noon Captain Grey shared the damper with 
Kaiber, who had become weak and dispirited for want 
of food; and, had he been capable of searching for his 
food, the vegetable productions of the country were, 
with one or two exceptions, quite unknown to him. 
Captain Grey says: “ It was almost a satisfaction to me 
when the damper was gone, for, tormented by the 
pangs of hunger as I had now been for many days, I 
found that nearly the whole of my time was passed in 
struggling with myself as to whether I should eat at 
once all the provisions I had left, or refrain till a fu- 
ture hour. Having completed this last morsel, I oc- 
cupied myself for a little time with my journal, then 
read a few chapters in the New Testament, and 
having fulfilled these duties, I felt myself as con- 
tented and cheerful as I had ever been in the most 
fortunate moments of my life.” This day they walked 
thirty-one miles, and encamped without having met 
with water. Kaiber found some of the nuts of the 
Zamia-tree, and as they were dry, they could be eaten 
with safety; but some of the men had eaten them be- 
fore they were in this state, and were seized with 
vomiting and vertigo, which still further reduced their 
strength. After the fires were lighted for the night, 
the following little incident took place: Captain Grey 
heard Hackney, a young American, propose to Woods 
(not the loiterer, but another man of the same name) 
to offer the Captain a portion of their scanty allowance 
of food, as he had shared his with the native. “No,” 
said Woods, “ every one for himself under these cir- 
cumstances; let Mr. Grey do as well as he can, and I 
will do the same.” “ Well, then, I shall give him 
some of mine, at all events,” said Hackney, and coming 
up to Captain Grey, he offered him a morsel of damper 
about the size of a walnut. After several refusals, 
and being as often warmly pressed, he took it, know- 
ing that if he came into a country with game he could 
with his gun repay this act of kindness, Captain Grey 
says that he was much affected by Hackney’s kindness, 
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and adds, “ I regret that I felt more hurt than I ought 
to have done at the remark of Wood.” 

14th.—After a walk of fourteen miles the party 
reached a small river, where the men made a eS 
about two table-spoonsful of flour in a pint and a half 
of water. While halting here Kaiber found a native 
store of By-yu nuts, but though the pangs of hunger 
were so powerful, Captain Grey hesitated to mark 
the approach of civilised man in the country of the 
savage by an act of spoliation ; when Kaiber resolved 
this point by saying :—“If we take all, this people 
will be angered greatly; they will say, ‘What thief 
has stolen here? track his footsteps, spear him through 
the heart; wherefore has he stolen our hidden food ?” 
But if we take what is buried in one hole, they will 
say, ‘Hungry people have been here ; they were very 
empty, and now their bellies are full: they may be sor- 
cerers; now they will not eat us as we sleep.” On 
this the contents of one of the holes were shared 
amongst the men, after which they started. One of 
the men had an unsuccessful shot at a native dog, “a 
fine fat fellow,” but Captain Grey killed a hawk, and 
after giving the head and entrails to Kaiber, he divided 
the rest equally with Hackney. After a painful walk 
under an intensely hot sun, through an arid country 
containing neither water nor signs of animal life, and 
covered only with the prickly scrub, they encamped in 
a very distressed state. 

16th.—Searched the dried-up bed of a considerable 
stream for water, but none was found, though some of 
the pools were twelve or fourteen feet deep, and there 
was a native well seven feet in depth. While thus 
engaged the sun became intensely hot, and it was 
ainful to witness the anxiety with which these poor 
ellows sought for water “with eager piercine eyes, 
and an air of intense scrutinizing watchfulness, pecu 
liar to those who search for that on which their lives 
depend.” Captain Grey has graphically described 
this scene :—“ One while they — a shallow stony 
ge of the bed, which was parched up and blackened 
y the fiery sun; their steps were slow and listless, 
and I could plainly see how faint, weak, and weary 
they were: the next minute another pool would be 
discerned a-head, the depth of which the eye could 
not at a distance reach; now they hurried on towards 
it with a dreadful look of eager anxiety ; the pool 
was seen, the bottom reached, but alas! no water; 
then they paused, and looked at one another with an 
air of utter despair. As long as they remained on 
the banks of this river-bed a glimmer‘ng of hope re- 
mained; but I felt convinced (says Captain Grey) 
from the general appearance of the country, that there 
was not the slightest probability of our finding water 
there, and resolved, therefore, still to continue a direct 
course. When I gave this order, the weak-minded 
quailed before it: they would rather have perished 
wandering up and down those arid and inhospitable 
banks, than have made a great effort, and have torn 
themselves away from the vain and delusive hopes 
this watercourse held out to them.” Before night 
they reached some dried-up swamps, in the midst of 
which they encamped, but no water could be found, 
though often in the night they started up in search 
of it. Their lives now depended on the chance of 
finding water within a very short time. The men had 
been one night and two days without either food 
or water, as flour could not be eaten without the 
latter; but of flour only two hada supply consisting 
of a table-spoonful or two, the remainder being en- 
tirely destitute of provisions. Captain Grey suffered 
less than the others, excepting the native, as he habi- 
tually took a very small quantity of water, and his 
mind was occupied and amused by subjects which men 
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without education or with little intelligence do not 
comprehend, and therefore they are the first to be 
borne down by despondency. Captain Grey kept his 
journal, read the New Testament, and therefore his 
Spirits were, as he says, “always good.” 

17th,—This day, started before daybreak, and, as they 
moved along, sucked the dew from reeds and shrubs, 
a resource which failed at sunrise. Hunger and 
thirst had now so exhausted the men, that they were 
unable to proceed more than a few hundred yards at 
atime, when some of them would sit and beg most 
piteously for Captain Grey to wait for them. At two 
o'clock in the afternoon only eight miles had been 
accomplished. The sun shone fiercely, and they were 
apparently in a great tract of arid country. The 
@roans of the men were painful to hear, and their 
thirst so agonizing, that they drank their urine. 
Captain Grey now resolved to set out with Kaiber in 
a last desperate search for water, while the men 
rested. He soon began to stumble and fall from 
excessive weakness, and, after wandering about for 
some time, Kaiber declared he had lost his way. At 
first Captain Grey believed him, and fired his gun, 
but in vain listened for a repetition of the signal; 
as the various reflections which the circumstance 





suggested were passing through his mind, such as 
returning to Perth with the shame of saying that 
he had saved himself and left the others to perish, 
the native sat keenly eyeing every movement of his 
features. At length he said, ‘Mr. Grey, to-day we 
can walk and may yet not die, but drink water ; to- 
morrow you and I will be two dead men, if we walk 
not now, for we shall then be weak and unable. The 
others sit down too much ; they are weak and cannot 
walk: if we remain with them, we shall all die: but 
we two are still strong; let us walk.” Pansing for 
a minute, with steadfast look, he added :—“ You must 
leave the others, for I know not where they are, and 
we shall die in trying to find them.” Kaiber had 
intentionally led Captain Grey astray with a view of 
inducing him to abandon the party. “Do you see the 
sun, Kaiber, and where it now stands?” said Captain 
Grey, on perceiving how matters stood. “ Yes,” replied 
Kaiber. “Then if you have not led me to the party 
before that sun falls behind the hills, I will shoot you: 
as it begins to sink, you die.” This was spoken earn- 
‘ estly, and the threat was intended for execution; but 
Kaiber still conceived that he might effect his purpose, 
and again professed that he knew not the way. Cap- 
tain Grey now threatened to shoot Kaiber immediately, 
unless he instantly retraced his steps. This rather 
alarmed him, and he drew farther off, as if about to 
run away, in which case Captain Grey would never 
have been able to find the party ; so cocking his gun, 
he called out to the native that he would fire upon 
him instantly if he went beyond a certain distance, and 
if he did not at once set out straight for the encamp- 
ment. Kaiber was conquered, and in an hour Captain 
Grey rejoined the party, who had been buoyed "p by 
the hope that he had found water during his long 
absence; but this, alas, was not the case. The symp- 
toms produced by intense thirst were now most — 
and Gaptain Grey describes those which he himself 
experienced :—“ Not only was my mouth parched, 
burning, and devoid of moisture, but the senses of 
sight and hearing became much affected, I could 
scarcely recognise the voices of the rest; and when 
uncouth unnatural tones struck upon my ear, it took 
me some time to collect my thoughts in order to un- 
derstand what was said, somewhat in the way in which 
one is obliged to act when roused argo | from a 
deep sleep. In the same way my sight had become 
feeble and indistinct but by far the most distressing 
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sensation was that experienced upon rising up, after 
having rested for a few moments; I then felt the 
blood rush violently to the head, and the feeling 
produced was as if it were driven by a forcing-pump 
through all my veins.” Their circumstances were 
now become so desperate, that Captain Grey deter- 
mined that they should all make a last struggle for 
their lives, and announced his intention of proceeding 
southward, slowly, but steadily, without once stopping 
until he either found water or dropped from ex- 
haustion, and he gave notice that no one who lingered 
could be waited for. Every unnecessary instrument 


‘was thrown aside, and the men set out with gaunt and 


haggard looks, and already partially delirious from 
their sufferings. In an hour and a quarter they had 
advanced two miles. They had now thirsted with an 
intolerable and burning thirst for three days and two 
nights, exposed to the glare of a fierce sun, and all the 
while exerting themselves as strenuously as their 
strength would permit. A very few hours must now 
determine their fate. At this most critical moment 
they came to a hole filled with moist mud, and Kaiber, 
being the first to perceive it, drank up nearly one- 
half of its contents. Captain Grey took some of this 
liquid, if it could be so called, into his mouth, but it 
was too thick to be swallowed, and he strained a little 
througha handkerchief. Each man exclaimed, ‘Thank 
God!’ us he threw himself beside this muddy spring, 
and, swallowing a few mouthfuls, asserted that it was 
most delicious and had a superior flavour to any water 
which he had ever tasted. The mud served in some 
degree to satisfy the cravings of the stomach. The 
hole was soon emptied, but on scraping it out the 
water slowly trickled in, and it was probably the 
sole spring in‘a vast desert, as numerous birds came 
to it at nightfall, but Captain Grey’s hand was so 
tremulous that he could not kill any of them. He 
afterwards proceeded to their roosting-places, and 
killed one bird. The men cooked a spoonful of flour 
in the liquid mud. They slept but little during the 
night, repairing ever and anon to their much-valued 


spring. 
(To be continued.} 


The Cliff-Crane.—This machine, invented by Mr. Johnston 
of Brighton, is essentially applicable to those parts of the coast 
which consist of abrupt and perpendicular cliffs, whose base 
being lashed by the waves, more especially during the prevalence 
of a storm, precludes the possibility of access to vessels stranded 
in such a situation, except by mechanical means. The object 
of the inventor has been to combine simplicity and power. There 
is nothing to adjust which can lead to confusion or failure; while 
no less than four individuals at a time may with ease be raised 
or lowered in the cradle attached to the machine ; and property 
may be saved as well as human beings. The cost of the Brighton 
machine scarcely amounted to 40/., including the crane-rope and 
the whole of the appendages. Iron braces are used in every part 
where strength is required; the main beam especially being 
strengthened throughout the whole length on the upper surface 
by an iron plate, in order to guard against the possibility of its 
yielding in the event of any extra weight being imposed upon 
it. The length of the coil of rope must, of course, be cautiously 
proportioned to the highest cliff in the neighbourhood where the 
machine is likely to be used. A shed is required in some con- 
venient situation where it can be placed when not in use. I 
is hoped that no part of the coast where it is peculiarly applica- 
ble will be without such an apparatus as Mr. Johnston’s. The 
sixty-eighth Report cf the Royal Humane Society contains an 
engraving of the machine and its various parts, with directions 
for using it. When a wreck is discovered, horses are yoked to 
the machine, and it is speedily conveyed to the edge of the cliffs; 
the cradle is then lowered to their foot; and the shipwrecked 
mariner is placed in it and drawn to the top. 
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